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actually fallen, would at any rate have fallen low enough
to bring the value of the rupee nearly clown to the shilling
which was almost reached in the beginning of 1895. And
the diversions in value would have been greater than
have actually occurred. The air would have been fuller
of rumours caused by the uncertainty of both the Ameri-
can and Indian situations; and though there might not
have been the great slump in the value of silver which
occurred in June, 1893, and which continued with but
little interruption till March, 1894, there would have been
more frequent and greater movements both down and up
from which the great fall has saved us. I believe that on
the whole the rupee has had not merely a higher, but also
a steadier, gold value, than it would have had if by the
mints being kept open it had been allowed to follow the
course of silver.

Now let us see what effect this tendency of the gold
value of the rupee to rise and to become more steady has
on the ability of the Government and people of India to
cope with the famine which is now threatened-
First of all the rising exchange must encourage imports
into India. The rupee, being able to buy more gold, will
be able to buy more commodities priced in gold. This
process of course will not go on for ever. In commerce
between two countries commodities are really exchanged
for each other and not for the money (gold or silver or
paper or monopoly coins) in terms of which the exchanges
of the commodities are so to speak registered. And
sooner or later the proper adjustment will take place in
the local prices of the commodities themselves, even
though it may be the case of Californian wheat measured
in gold dollars on the one hand and Indian tea measured
in monopoly rupees on the other. But just at first while
the change in the relative values of the two recording